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Historical. — Library  work  for  the  blind  is  one  of  the 
youngest  branches  of  the  extensive  public  and  state  library  sys¬ 
tems  of  America.  Now,  when  the  whole  world  is  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  education  of  the  blind,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  years  ago  practically  no  formal  provision  had  been 
made  for  their  reading  outside  of  the  small  collection  of  books 
in  the  schools  or  “asylums  for  the  blind”  as  they  then  were  often 
called.  There  is  record  of  two  or  three  efforts  being  made  many 
years  ago  to  establish  some  such  libraries.  One  is  noted  in  the 
report  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  for  1868,  in  which  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  eight  volumes  from  Mr.  George  Ticknor  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  with  the  statement  that  it  was  hoped  these  volumes  would 
prove  the  nucleus  of  a  department  of  embossed  books  for  the 
blind.  The  collection  had  grown  to  ten  volumes  in  1869,  which 
had  been  drawn  out  eighteen  times  during  the  year  by  four  per¬ 
sons.  In  1882  Mr.  John  P.  Rhoades  of  Philadelphia,  treasurer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  formed  a  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  Blind  and  from  the  Bible  House  superintended 
the  library  from  which  the  Moon  type  books  were  lent  to  blind 
readers.  In  1898  this  library  was  reorganized  and  in  1901  in- 
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corporated  with  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  under  the 
name  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind.  It  is  now  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  of 
Chicago  was  established  in  1882  by  Dr.  and  Miss  Moon,  and 
in  1894  the  books  were  handed  over  to  the  Chicago  Public 
Library.  In  July  1885,  the  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  incorporated  through  the  efforts 
of  several  young  women  of  New  York  City  and  its  vicinity  who 
had  recently  been  graduated  from  the  New  York  Blind  Asylum. 
Their  plan  was  “to  loan  books  at  a  nominal  cost”  and  their  hope 
was  that  through  the  generosity  of  the  public  they  would  be 
able  gradually  to  enlarge  their  library,  to  which  Mr.  Anagnos, 
superintendent  of  Perkins  Institution,  then  in  South  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  had  promised  to  give  twelve  books  and  also  to 
supply  others  published  by  him  at  cost  price.  This  little  library 
and  the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  founded  in  1895  by  a  blind  man,  Richard  Randall 
Ferry  of  New  York  City,  and  which  was  organized  by  him  from 
a  collection  of  embossed  type  books  which  had  been  given  a  home 
in  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Brooklyn,  were  the  forerunners 
and  the  nuclei  of  the  largest  collection  of  embossed  type  books 
in  this  country — that  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind  of  New  York 
Public  Library  which  was  opened  in  February  1903.  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nard  C.  Steiner  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore 
reported  in  1894  that  his  library  had  bought  sixty  or  seventy 
books  for  the  blind  and  that  “they  proved  useful.” 

The  New  York  State  Library  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in 
March  1896.  It  was  the  first  of  the  five  state  libraries  which 
now  have  departments  for  the  blind.  In  1896  the  Detroit  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  placed  110  volumes  on  its  shelves.  The  reading-room 
for  the  blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress  was  opened  in  1897. 
The  librarian’s  report  for  that  year  states  that  “in  a  library  of 
a  national  character  and  reopening  under  improved  conditions 
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it  was  deemed  wise  to  make  some  provision  for  the  blind.”  The 
library  was  therefore  started  with  a  good  collection  of  books 
and  music  which  had  come  to  it  mainly  through  the  operation 
of  the  copyright  laws.  These  were  the  pioneers  in  the  library 
vcork  for  the  blind.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
125  East  46th  St.,  New  York  City,  published  in  1926  in  the 
Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  a  list  of  the  libraries  having  collections  of  embossed 
type  books. 

Books,  periodicals,  music. — Now  that  the  type  question, 
which  long  disturbed  the  world  of  the  blind,  has  been  settled, 
there  has  been  an  amazing  increase  in  the  embossed  type  publi¬ 
cations  in  this  country.  In  1918  the  Uniform  Type  Committee 
decided  on  the  Louis  Braille  system  and  devised  from  it  what  is 
known  as  Grade  1^4.  This  Grade  has  51  part  word  and  whole 
word  signs  and  was  the  type  used  in  books  given  to  the  blinded 
soldiers  of  the  World  War.  The  Veterans  Bureau  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Library  War  Service  published  many 
titles  in  that  type  as  did  the  then  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund,  now  the  American  Braille  Press,  of  Paris,  France.  Be¬ 
side  the  books  from  these  two  sources,  books  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  from  the  Howe  Publishing  Company  for  the 
Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  from  the  Pax  Publishing  Society,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  from  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio,  from  the  American  Red  Cross,  New  York  City, 
and  from  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Many 
books  have  been  donated  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  City,  through  its  memorial  fund,  and  from 
the  American  Red  Cross,  through  the  Library  of  Congress,  have 
come  hand-copied  books.  The  Grade  2  books  are  obtainable 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England — 
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(from  the  Moon’s  Society  branch  from  which  the  Moon  type 
books  are  also  purchased) — and  from  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
and  School,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  These  books  and  the  Moon 
type  books  which  are  printed  only  in  England  are  virtually  the 
only  systems  used  today.  Very  few  readers  are  left  of  the  New 
York  point  and  American  Braille,  and  it  is  indeed  unusual  when 
a  request  for  Line  letter  books  is  received.  No  books  or  music 
are  now  being  printed  in  any  of  these  three  types.  With  music 
and  with  periodicals  it  is  the  same  except  for  the  New  York 
point  readers  who  seem  still  to  hold  to  that  type  in  the  music 
compositions  even  when  they  also  read  the  Grade  1^4  and 

t 

Grade  2  music.  A  very  full  list  of  periodicals,  ink  print  and 
embossed  type,  has  just  been  compiled  by  Ida  Hirst-Gifford 
and  Ruth  E.  Wilcox,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Beside  the  gift  to  all  blind  readers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  now  printed  in 
Grade  1J4  and  New  York  point,  the  American  Review  is  also 
sent  out  as  a  gift  from  the  American  Braille  Press,  Paris, 
France. 

Librarian. — It  is  necessary  for  a  librarian  for  the  blind  to 
become  familiar  with  the  different  embossed  type  systems,  in 
order  that  the  title-pages  and  often  some  of  the  context  may  be 
written  out  before  the  accessioning,  classification,  and  catalog¬ 
ing  are  done.  Many  letters  and  lists  of  books,  too,  are  received 
written  in  embossed  type.  In  one  or  two  instances  a  blind  per¬ 
son  has  been  employed  as  the  librarian  in  a  library  for  the  blind, 
but  the  words  of  an  eminent  librarian  on  that  subject  seem  clear 
and  to  the  point:  “Some  authorities  lay  stress  on  the  necessity 
or  at  least  the  value  of  employing  in  a  library  for  the  blind  a 
librarian  who  is  herself  blind.  The  person  in  charge  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  books  for  the  blind  needs  the  full  use  of  her  senses, 
and  although  she  should  be  able  to  read  all  the  different  systems 
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of  typography  she  will  be  all  the  more  valuable  for  ability  to 
use  her  eyes  also.” 

Readers. — Having  the  books,  a  good  place  to  keep  them, 
and  a  librarian,  the  next  necessity  is  readers.  Blind  persons  can¬ 
not  come  to  the  library  as  easily  as  others;  ordinary  means  of 
publicity  fail  to  reach  them  effectively,  which  is  not  surprising 
when  it  is  recalled  that  even  vigorous  and  persistent  library 
publicity  directed  toward  those  who  can  see,  leaves  many  un¬ 
affected.  Blind  readers  must  be  sought — by  personal  inquiry 
and  visitation,  by  close  co-operation  with  schools  for  their  edu¬ 
cation,  through  civic  officers,  through  state  commissions  charged 
with  promoting  their  welfare  and  industrial  status,  and  through 
local  associations  organized  for  social  purposes.  Some  states  or 
communities  take  a  civic  census  of  the  blind,  but  even  with  such 
data  constant  vigilance  and  industry  are  required  to  keep  rec¬ 
ords  alive  and  complete.  Every  library  serving  blind  readers 
should  keep  a  card  catalog  of  all  blind  persons  known  to  it, 
with  full  information  regarding  each  as  to  age,  address,  educa¬ 
tion,  kind  of  types  read,  prospect  of  enrolment  as  a  reader,  etc. 

Necessarily  library  work  for  the  blind  is  most  widely  carried 
on  by  correspondence,  as  only  the  most  independent  of  the  blind 
have  confidence  enough  to  come  to  the  libraries  without  guides. 
When  there  is  such  a  one  there  is  a  real  joy  in  watching  him 
going  in  and  out  among  the  stacks  reading  with  eager  fingers 
the  titles  in  embossed  type,  often  exclaiming  with  delight  over 
some  “old  friend”  or  a  very  recent  biography  that  he  has  wanted 
to  read.  Although  comparatively  few  readers  come  to  stay  to 
enjoy  the  books  while  in  the  library,  many  come  in  to  visit  and 
oftentimes  for  a  word  of  cheer  when  they  are  first  “learning 
how  to  be  blind.” 

Instruction  of  readers. — When  a  new  reader  makes  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  library  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  an  encourag¬ 
ing  letter  with  instructions  for  using  the  library  when  one  of 
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the  embossed  systems  has  been  learned.  Alphabet  sheets  and 
primers  are  sent  on  at  once  that  the  reader  may  make  choice 
of  the  type  preferred.  When  the  primer  is  returned  the  reader 
is  usually  ready  to  borrow  books  and  magazines.  In  the  states 
where  commissions  for  the  blind  have  been  appointed,  their 
“home  teachers”  and  “field  workers”  often  take  the  first  steps 
personally  with  the  new  reader,  which  were  formerly  taken 
necessarily  in  most  cases  by  correspondence  with  the  librarians 
for  the  blind. 

The  Work:  Classification,  cataloging,  etc. — The  technical 
work  of  a  library  for  the  blind  is  carried  on  in  virtually  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  any  library.  The  books  are  accessioned, 
classified,  cataloged,  and  shelf-listed,  but  the  classification  by 
subjects  is  usually  not  carried  out  as  far  as  that  of  the  ink 
print  books. 

Embossed  books  may  of  course  be  classified  conventionally 
by  subjects,  but  this  mingles  books  of  different  types  and  it  is 
found  that  the  collection  is  much  more  readily  available  to  the 
librarian  as  well  as  to  the  occasional  readers  who  use  the  shelves 
when  classified  primarily  by  types.  The  latter  method  almost 
always  obtains  in  the  arrangement  of  titles  in  the  printed  find¬ 
ing  lists  or  catalogs  which  have  been  issued  by  several  libraries. 
In  a  card  catalog  of  embossed  books  each  card  should  tell  the 
type  in  which  the  book  is  printed.  This  may  be  done  by  a  note 
or  by  the  use  of  mnemonic  call  numbers,  using,  perhaps,  initial 
letters  to  show  the  different  types. 

Shelving  in  the  library  for  the  blind  must  be  very  much 
higher  and  deeper  than  for  ink  print  books.  Many  embossed 
type  books  occupy,  in  cubic  inches,  six  or  eight  times  the  space 
of  ink  print  editions.  The  shelves  in  the  New  York  State 
Library,  which  were  built  especially  for  such  books,  measure 
14  inches  in  depth  by  15  inches  in  height. 

Loan  methods  and  records. — The  charging  system  is  carried 
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on  with  the  book  and  reader’s  card  as  in  the  lending  of  ink 
print  books. 

In  sending  out  the  books  a  return  gummed  mailing  label, 
bearing  the  address  of  the  sending  library  and  the  reader’s 
(sender’s)  name  and  address  on  the  upper  left  corner,  is  always 
inclosed  with  the  periodical,  book,  or  piece  of  music  lent. 

A  great  boon  to  the  blind  was  the  grant  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1904  of  free  use  of  the  mails  for  reading-matter  for  the 
blind  when  sent  out  by  public  institutions  for  the  blind  or  by 
public  libraries  as  a  loan  to  blind  readers  or  when  returned  by 
the  latter  to  such  institutions  or  public  libraries. 

The  circulation  of  books  in  most  libraries  for  the  blind  is 
confined  to  their  own  states,  but  at  present  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  the  New  York  State  Library,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  California  State  Library  allow  their  embossed 
type  books  to  go  to  readers  in  any  state  of  the  Union  where 
the  book  desired  is  not  to  be  had  locally. 

Cooperation  with  other  agencies. — The  cooperation  of 
the  state  commission  for  the  blind  with  the  library  brings  much 
of  helpfulness  to  both.  The  “home  teachers”  and  “field  agents” 
of  the  commission  interest  the  blind  of  the  state  to  learn  one 
of  the  different  embossed  type  systems,  and  in  so  doing  to  find 
that  they  are  not  cut  off  from  the  world  and  from  what  had 
interested  and  diverted  them  before  blindness.  Their  names 
are  sent  to  the  library,  letters  written,  and  books  and  periodicals 
lent  to  them.  So,  too,  with  the  schools,  the  libraries  are  often 
called  upon  to  aid  with  textbooks,  and  during  the  summer 
months  of  vacation  very  many  of  the  children  turn  at  once  to 
the  library  for  some  “good  books  to  read.” 
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Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook. 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown. 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 
Theosophical  Book  Association  for  the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 

Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City. 

Ziegler  Publishing  Company,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

The  Periodicals  for  the  Blind 

Compilation  of  Braille  Periodicals  and  of  Ink-print  Magazines  Relating 
to  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Abroad,  compiled  by  Ida 
Hirst-Gifford  and  Ruth  E.  Wilcox,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York,  1929. 

Despite  the  word  Braille  in  its  title  this  useful  publication  includes  the  titles 
of  all  Moon  type  and  New  York  Point  periodicals. 


MANUALS  OF  LIBRARY  ECONOMY 


Types  of 
Libraries 

1.  American  library  history.  C.  K.  Bolton.  (In  preparation.) 

2.  The  Library  of  Congress.  (Out  of  print.) 

3.  State  library.  (Out  of  print.) 

4.  The  college  and  university  library.  J.  I.  Wyer.  1928. 

5.  Proprietary  and  subscription  libraries.  C.  K.  Bolton.  1917. 

6.  The  free  public  library.  Isabel  Ely  Lord.  (In  preparation.) 

7.  The  high  school  library.  H.  C.  Wood  and  M.  Pope.  (In 

preparation.) 

8.  Special  libraries.  R.  H.  Johnston.  1915. 

Organization  and 
Administration 

9.  Library  legislation.  W.  F.  Yust.  1921. 

10.  Elements  of  the  library  plan.  H.  S.  IIirshberg.  1930. 

11.  Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment.  Linda  A.  Eastman.  1927. 

12.  Administration  of  a  public  library.  A.  E.  Bostwick.  1928. 

13.  Training  for  librarianship.  F.  K.  Walter.  1923. 

14.  Library  service.  (Out  of  print.) 

15.  Branch  libraries.  Linda  A.  Eastman.  1923. 

16.  Book  selection.  Elva  L.  Bascom.  1925. 

17.  Order  and  accession  department.  Carl  L.  Cannon.  1926. 

18.  Classification.  Corinne  Bacon.  1925. 

19.  The  catalog.  Harriet  E.  Howe.  1927. 

20.  Shelf  department.  Josephine  A.  Rathbone.  1930. 

21.  Circulation  work.  Carl  Vitz.  1927. 

22.  Reference  department.  C.  F.  McCombs.  1929. 

23.  U.  S.  government  documents  (federal,  state  and  city).  J.  1. 

Wyer.  1922. 

24.  Bibliography.  (Out  of  print.) 

25.  Pamphlets  and  minor  library  material.  J.  I.  Wyer  and  others. 

1917. 

Special  Forms 
of  Work 

26.  Bookbinding.  (Out  of  print.) 

27.  Commissions,  state  aid  and  state  agencies.  A.  Wynkoop. 

1923. 

28.  (Not  assigned.) 

29.  Library  work  with  children.  Clara  W.  Hunt.  1924. 

30.  Library  work  with  the  blind.  Mary  C.  Chamberlain.  1930. 

31.  Publicity  for  small  libraries.  C.  L.  Cannon.  1929. 

32.  Library  printing.  F.  K.  Walter.  1923. 
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Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Date  Due 

. 

A4J£RJCW  foundation  for  the  blind 

15  WEST  16th  STREET 
NW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10011 


